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as one contemplates these one feels as though one stood in a higher presence.
Surely there must be hope for a people that could produce such a man, even
if, as Mr. Ranade1 once said, he be only one in three hundred millions.
Such  is  the  towering  personality of Dadabhai>  who is  always  in
London to counsel Indian patriots and guide them by .his advice.
In Mr. Gokhale, yet quite young, is centred the hope of India. He
has won many laurels, and has many more to win. Young as he is, he
has made for himself a name in the Imperial Legislative Council at Cal-
cutta. Even those who differ from him have to acknowledge his patriot-
ism and earnest eloquence. He is not to be matched in mastery of figures^
and he has sanctified a life of love by a free gift of his services to the
Fergusson College at Poona for twenty years,
Mr. Lajpat Rai, from the Punjab, is no less noble in mind.  He is
the recognised leader of the Punjab.   He has been devoting his earnings
and his energy to the promotion of the work of the Arya Samaj, which
has been recently made familiar to our readers.3   Hardly had he finished
the self-imposed work of relieving the distress in the Kangra District, owing
to the terrible earthquake, than, at the call of duty, he left for England.
As the Honourable Mr. Gokhale could not join him in England in time,
he went over to America,  and popularized traditions of India to   the
great American people.    This is what the Boston Transcript says of him:
It is not many weeks since Colonel Younghusband declared in London
that, in all that relates to the spiritual and intellectual life, we Anglo-Saxons are
to sit as learners at the feet of the Hindus and other Orientals.   They have for
ages cultivated, and still cultivate, as the highest and most important of human
interests, that which we leave to an hour or so of quiet once a week in a church.
The handsome and accomplished young Hindu,  Mr. Rai...how magnificent
is the beauty and vitality of a high-class Hindu...the delegate from the Indian
National Congress, who spoke twice here this week, is on his way to England.
Such leaders, then, are at present in England to plead for India.
They are there to tell the British electorate that India needs better repre-
sentation and better service at the hands of the rulers.    In the words  of
Mr. Schwann, M. P., the delegates are charged
with the task of voicing the hopes, the fears, the aspirations, and the desires
for reform of the Indian people. There was a desire among the Indian people
for better education, for a land settlement varying with the varying needs of
different parts of India, and for more self-government, because the people whom
Mr. Gokhale represented thought that many of the Indian people were quite
qualified to take part in their own government.
The delegation and many other things, which are at present hap-
pening in India, are unmistakable signs of the times. The Colonial states-
men may not misinterpret them or ignore them. If they would seek the
protection of the British flag, they must count upon India as an integral
1 Judge of the Bombay High Court and social reformer, whom Gokhale regarded as his
teacher.   Vide Vol. II, p. 379.
2 Prof. Parmanand's lectures on the subject were reported in the Indian Opinion issues of
November 4, 11 and 18, 1905.
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